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FROM THE NEW YORK MIRROR. 
A VILLAGE TALE. 

Situated ina delightful hollow, surrounded on the 
east and west side by stupendous and lofty hills, lies 
a beautiful village, a few miles from this place.— 
The traveller on approaching this romantic place, 
is delighted with the surrounding objects that strike 
As far as the eye can reach, he beholds 
a charming country, interspersed with hills and val- 


his sight, 


lies, with rising villages springing up on their sum- 
mits, of located at their base, and with purling 
streams meandering through dark forests which 
stretch beyond, emptying into the small lakes which 
sparkle in little billows at a distance. The tower- 
ing steeples of the churches in every direction, pre- 
sent their white spires above the tall trees, which 
the taste of the inhabitants has left to ornament 
these miniature inland cities, which are destined 
perhaps, at some future period of the world, to be 
the abode of philosophers and statesmen, heroes 
and sages, and emporiums of wealth and commerce 
from the benefits of our artificial Mediterranean sea, 
which winds its course through the country. Con- 
tentment seems to pervade the bosoms of the indus- 
trious and enterprising inhabitants around, and un- 
disturbed tranquillity generally reigns. Through 
this romantic hollow, runs the great turnpike from 
Albany to Buffalo : the beautiful village alluded to, 
lines its sides through the valley, presenting the 
taste of architecture, from the rude log house to the 
splendid mansion. 

It was in the summer of eighteen hundred and—, 
that a stranger came to reside in this village fora 
short time : his appearance was such that carried 
with it the character of one who had seen the 
world ; his conversation denoted a mind stored with 
intelligence ; accomplished in his man his car- 
riage was easy; polite and affable to €very one 
whom chance threw in his way, his pleasing man- 
ner, together with insinuating address, soon at- 
tracted the notice of the young society in the vicini- 
ty. Limited, however, as society generally is, in 
such places, frequent balls and parties of the young 
people took place. It was at one of these pleasant 
meeti that the beautiful and accomplished Eli- 
za this stranger. His attention and flat- 
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tering addresses, pleased and fascinated her. She 
was the pride of her parents, and an only daughter, 
on whom they lavished every expense which a 
boarding school education required. She was tru- 
ly the loveliest of the fair, and one on whom nature 
had bestowed with art every thing that is cafculat- 
ed to adorn a female. An only brother, whose 
pride was wound up with that of his sister’s welfare, 
at this period was absent ; and she had no protec- 
tor or keen observer of thelwolf in sheep’s clothing, 
who, with an eagle eye, was watching his unsus- 
pecting sister. Her frequent interviews with the 
stranger at balls and parties, and his attention be- 
stowed on‘her, led to repeated calls at her father’s 
house, where he was seemingly received by her pa- 
rents in a friendly manner. Being of a lively turn, 
his company was particularly agreeable to her, and 
in a short time acquaintance ripened into a more 
tender feeling. Aware, however, of the difficulty 
of gaining lfer parents’ consent in marriage, the 
stranger had palmed himself upon them and the 
public as a gentaeman of fortune and respectability, 
whose connexions lived in New-England, and was 
daily in expectation of receiving remittances from 
them. By all the arts which a consummate villain 
could invent, he ingratiated himself as much as pos- 
sible into the good graces of the parents, until at 
length he determined on making an application for 
uniting with their daughter. He had previously, 
however, obtained from the fair Eliza her consent, 
and flattered himself that his prize was secure.— 
His application, howgger, was refused, and the vil- 
lain’s plans frustrateigpang with resentment, he 
now Jeft the place, and took his residence in ano- 
ther county, where secretly a correspondence was 
kept up between her and himself; and through 
the agency of some friend, whom his consummate 
art had duped, an arrangement was made for her to 
elope from her parents and be united. According- 
ly he made his appearance, and took her from her 
dwelling at midnight to a neighboring village, 
where they were united in the holy bands of wed- 
lock. The next morning her parents finding that 


she was missing, immediately took measures to pur- | 


sue, and, if possible, prevent what they too truly 
imagined would be the result. They were found 
and she was entreated to return home ; but she to- 








| 
tally refused unless her husband was allowed to ac- 


company her. This was objected to, and with tears | 


they bid her adieu. She accompanied her husband 


to a neighboring county, placing implicit reliance | 


onhishonor. But alas! she was yet to learn the 
true character of the man she had thus rashly con- 
nected herself with. 

Her brother, who had been absent, returned 
about this time, and was made acquainted with the 
circumstances of her elopement. Rage and indig- 
nation fired his bosom; and he trembled for the 
fate of his sister. He denounced vengeance against 
the villain who had by intrigue seduced her from 
the bosom of her parents, and regretted that she 
whom he so tenderly loved, should so far deviate 
from the strict rules of propriety, as to consent to a 





clandestine marriage with a person whom no one 
knew. Inquiries were immediately set on foot, to 
ascertain his true churacter ; when it was soon found 
that he was a married man, with a wife living in 
the southern states. Measures were taken to ap 
prehend him, but he eluded his pursuers and fled 
to Canada, leaving her whom he had so solemnly 
pledged to protect and support, to mourn the se 
ducing wiles of the villain man. Abandoned by her 
husband, she returned to that home, which, but a 
few wecks before, at the dead hours of night, she 
had forsaken, with high expectations of enjoying 
happiness with the man of her choice. 

The whole village sensibly felt for this interesting 
fair one, who had, by one inconsiderate act, over 
stepped the bounds of reason, and planted a thorn 
in her breast, which the lapse of time could not re 
move. By the hand of a wretch made miserable, 
her tears are unable to wash away the blot which 
in the eyes of the world sullied her character, other- 
wise in every other respect bright and untarnish- 
ed. 

This drooping flower of the village, on her pros- 
pects in life being blighted by a wretch, who had 
thus deceived her, decayed gradually, until she 
sunk into the grave, a victim of inconsideration and 
rashness in forsaking her parents, whose aching 
hearts and mournful looks evinced the anguish of 
their feelings, on beholding their hopes and expec- 
tations crushed by the conduct of her they had so 
fondly loved, nourished and cherished. Her des- 
picable deceiver has as yet escaped the merited 
punishment of so infamous an act. But the justic: 
of heaven must sooner or later overtake such 4 
murderer, worse than the midnight assassin or tl 
bold and daring desperado. ALMANZOR 

——_»— ~ 
THE NUPTIALSPUNERAL. 
A HISTORICAL FRAGMENT. 

On a steep mountain, surrounded by extensive 
woods, is situated an ancient castle, long the resi- 
dence of the Counts of Dachau. Here lived, wit 
an aged and venerable mother, the last descendant 
of that illustrious family. 

The Counts of Waffarthausen were their near r 
lations ; and the vicinity of their mansion facilitat 
ing a mM&tual intercourse, paved the way for a still 
more strict alliance. The young Countess, their 
sister, was profhised in marriage to the young Count 
Dachau. Brought up together from their childhood, 
their infantine friendship had long changed into ar 
dent love. 

The most magnificent preparations were made 
to celebrate their nuptials, during the festival of 
Christmas. 

The preparations being complete, the Count of 
Dachau, in his nuptial dress, accompanied by his 
attendants, descended into the valley at the foot of 
the mountain, to meet his future consort ; but the 
slow progress of his train ill suiting the youthful 
ardor of the Count, he set spurs to his spirited 
courser, and was soon so far advanced into the 
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wood, that it was impossible for his attendants to 


hear his voice. 
On a siidden he is attacked by a troop of rob- 


bers, and after some useless efforts is disarmed and 
wounded. In vain he begs them to spare his life. 
Deaf to all his prayers, they complete their crime ; 
they strip him of his rich dress and costly jewels ; 
an emerakl ring, the first pledge he had received 
from his mistress, and which she gave him when 
she consented to be his bride, not being easy 
to get from his finger, the barbarians cut off his 
hand; then covering his body with some earth, 
they fly with precipitation, taking with them the 
horse of the unfortunate Count. 

In the meantime the intended bride, accompa- 
nied by her two brothers, and followed by a splen- 
did cavalcade, arrives at the castle where a numer- 
ous company are assembled. Mutual congratula- 
tions pass on the auspicious occasion of their meet- 
ing. The mother, melancholy and uneasy at not 
seeing her son, expects him with impatience. She 
sends the pages and servants to seek him ; a little 
dog belonging to the Count, follows them, scenting 
every bush, as if anxious to find his master. 

The supper is served up in the great hall; the 
Chevaliers and ladies take their places at the table ; 
but no cheerfulness nor gaiety is there. A melan- 
choly silence and heavy looks bespeak the sad pre- 
sentiment which pervades every bosom. 

The intended bride cannot contain her sighs ;— 
her bosom heaves with unutterable anguish ; her 
necklace bursts; the pearls roll upon the table.— 
A these ominous signs, the terrified guestsrise from 
their seats ; the covers are all removed ; they wait 
in dreadful suspense the arrival of the Count. A 
boisterous wind shakes the lofty firs that crown the 
mountain, and roars through all the courts of the 
castle; whirlwinds of snow rush from the rocks 
into the vale. The storm at length ceases; the 
clouds disperse ; and the pale light of the moon ap- 
pears—they hear—they hear the frightful scream 
of the funereal birds. 

The young bride eonceals her beautiful face.— 
Adieu forever now to joy and peace! The sound 
of a horn is heard ; the draw-bridge is lowered ;— 
the servants and pages precipitately enter, as if pur- 
sued by the phantoms of night. All the company 
approach the Lady Dowager and her intended 
daughter-in-law, who, silently addressing their vows 
to heaven, await in fearful consternation the dread- 
fulnews. At this moment a mournful and plaintive 
cry draws their attention to the door : they behold 
a little dog, who, running to the mother of his mas- 
ter, drops at her feet something bloody, which he 
licks with a piteous moan, Alas! it was the hand 
which the assassins had cut off, and dropped in their 
flight. The venerable mother, the lovely bride, 
perceive the emerald ring, and sink lifeless on the 
floor. 

At this sight the Chevaliers all take to arms, and 
followed by the servants of the castle, enter the 
wood and traverse it on every side. The faithful 
dog runs before them, incessantly moaning. He 
traces the footsteps of his master. They wander thus 
about an hour, when the dog suddenly stops at a 
heap of earth, which he endeavors to scratch up, 

still piteously moaning. They dig the earth which 


appears recently laid ; they discover the naked and 
mangled body of the Count. The Chevaliers take 
off their mantles ; they wrap the body decently in 
them ; they place it on one of their horses; then 
taking the plumes from their hats, and the servants 
and pages tearing from their clothes the ribbands 
and other ornaments of the day, they sorrowfully 
resume the road to the castle. Not a voice is heard ; 
nota sound to interrupt the melancholy procession. 

The company that had seen the nuptial train of 
the late happy bride, now advance to meet the fu- 
neral cavalcade. The priests descend to the foot 
of the mountain, to receive with due solemnity the 
body of their lord. He is interred in the vaults of 
the church in which his ancestors repose ; and with 
him is extinct the ancient family, of Dachau. 

So vanished all the honors of ancestry! So fled 
the brightest terrestrial prospects ! to the childless 
mother, and widowed bride, all on earth is now de- 
solute and dreary. Grief long holds her melancholy 
sway ; but piety at length prevails ; and faith points 
to those celestial scenes, where suffering goodness 
will at last be happy. _ Wrapped in mourning, and 
prostrate at the foot of the altar, they renounce the 
flattering vanities of the world forever. 
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FOR THE GARLAND. 


THE UNFORTUNATE LOVER. 
Lean not on earth, *twill pierce thee to the heart— 
At best a broken reed, and oft a spear, 
On which peace bleeds, and hope expires. 
Youne. 

It was on a winter’s evening, when all nature ap- 
peared dull and inanimate, and when the dark 
clouds seemed as if rapt send forth a storm, 
that I paid a visit to my friend. As I entered the 
door of his study, a deep sigh reached my ear.— 
After the usual salutations, I took my seat. Fix- 
ing my eyes on my friend, who was seated silently 
by my aide, I was filled with astonishment. I gaz- 
ed upon his once lovely features ; I looked in-that 
face where the placid smile of contentment and 
friendship was once wont to sit. But, Oh how 
changed! The Angel of Peace had left his breast, 
the tear of sorrow had gathered in his eye, and the 
stamp of unhappiness had deeply impressed his 
countenance. On the hearth before him ‘were a 
few dying embers ; by his side stood a small table, 
on which were placed a lamp and the author he 
had been perusing. A settled melancholy had fix- 
ed itself on his youthfulbrow. The chilling and 
wintry blast of unhappiness had chased from his soul 
the sunshine of peace and tranquillity which had 
once dwelt there : yea, all was altered. He who 
had once been happy, was now plunged into a laby- 
rinth of misery. He who once, if in the company 
of his friend, would have cheered his spirit, and 
even would have converted such an evening into 
one long to have been remembered in the annals of 
friendship, now sat in silence, wiping the pearly 
drops from his eye. Long did I sit in amazement 
and mute astonishment, The deadly silence which 
reigned in the room, assisted by the faint glimmer- 
ings of the lamp, and which gave to all around the 








appearance of the chamber of death, was interrupted 


only by deep-drawn ey and almost convulsive 
sobs. I was deeply interested for him ; I esteemed 
him as a brother; every sigh which escaped from 
his breast wounded my very soul, and the despond- 
ing situation in which I found him awakened my 
love and pity. Tosee him, who was once the very 
life of society, now the most dejected of all others; 
to see him, who was once the very fount of hilarity, 
now deprived of every vestige of mirth, was a pain- 
fulsight to me. I knew that he was laboring under 
some dire misfortune ; that he was mentally afflict- 
ed ; yet I inquired if he was unwell. He appeared 
for a moment to be awakened from his lethargy, 
and raising his soft blue eyes, still wet with tears, 
replied, in a tone of voice that shivered along my ve- 
ry arteries, and caused the blood to run back with 
coldness to my heart, “ Alas! my dear friend, lam 
afflicted in body and in mind; my very soul is sick 
within me, and death would be the most soothing 
balm to my wounded spirit—.”” He was stopped 
with grief; his feelings were too big for utterance, 
and be again settled into the melancholy state in 
which I found him. I again broke the silence, by 
asking him, in the most friendly manner, what it 
was that preyed on his mind and causedysuch a 
change in his conduct. Tell me, my dear friend, 
said I, what it is that thus distresses you, and is de- 
priving you of your happiness, your health, and in 
fact your very life? Recollect | am your friend, tlie 
one in whom you once had the most implicit confi 
dence. Recollect that you are dear to me, and that 
your life and happiness are, in my estimation, next 
to those of my own. Recal to your remembrance 
the days of our childhood, when we have strayed 
together over the green fields of contentment, and 
plucked of the flowers of felicity, whilé the birds 
of innocence poured forth their sweet warblings in 
our ears. Consider the many playful gambols which 
we have taken together on the grass, and inform me 
why you are thus wretched. Perhaps I may at least 
ameliorate your condition,” ‘It is impossible, (re 
turned he ;) it is not in the power of any human 
being to render me for one moment happy ; Ihave 
been deprived of my only source of joy. Friends 
may pity, but they cannot help me. They may 
sympathise with me, but they cannot remove the 
load of sorrows which lies so heavily on my breast 
In vain have I tried to forget the source of my sor- 
row. Ineffectually have I striven to remove fir 
from my recollection, those ideas which distress my 
soul. ‘Time, that soother of most of our woes, car 
ries no healing on his wings for me. But, my dearest 
of friends, (continued he,) the torrent of grief which 
has overrun my soul, and in its progress destroyed 
the very semblance of happiness, shall no longer be 
a secret to you. I will relate it to you, though my 
heart-stringss should burst at the recital. You have 
not forgotten the journey which I took some weeks 
since. ile on that journey, and on the south 
side of blue ridge, I was first introduced by 3 
friend toa Mary H******, She was all that human 
perfection could be ; her form was of the most ex- 
quisite symmetry ; her every movement was perfect 
gracefulness; her beauteous black eyes passed in 
sweet glances from object to object, while ringlets 
of jet black hair sported in playful wantonness on 
her rosy cheeks. Her mind possessed 
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with sensibility of soul and accomplished manners. 
Free from affectation, and void of every thing like 
dissimulation, she was modest without pride, and 
beautiful without ostentation. Hervoice was perfect 
melody and sweeter than music tomy ear. The ze- 
phyr sporting on the rose leaf—the stream filtering 
through the rock, each drop of which reflects the 
brilliant rays of light, are less beautiful, less pure, 
than her. Heaven had surely placed her on earth 
asa link between mortals and angels, for if she was 
too frail to be called an angel, she was too fair to 
be called mortal. With this adorable and angelic 
creature my whole soul was captivated and sweetly 
charmed away. I made haste to communicate to 
her my sincere attachment, and while I told her how 
much I loved and adored her, her whole frame be- 
game agitated, and she tremblingly promised to be 
mine. 
“The day was fixed on which we were 


The nuptial joys to taste—” 
. o * . . * * 7 


** But death the cruel spoiler came.” 

I left her with a light heart, and traced my way 
to the house, which was selected by me as my 
dwelling, during my residence in the vicinity of 
p****, That night was passed in sweet dreams by 
me. But, alas! the morning sun awakened me 
to all the horrors of unhappiness—my dear Mary 
had been suddenly taken with convulsions, which in 
a few hours terminated her existence. She died, 
and with her was buried my every hope of happi- 
ness. T. 

Cuariestown, Apait 12, 1825. 

——a a 
FIRST LOVE—a rracmeEnt. 

Talk of first love as the world may, we never ex- 
perience ina second any thing half so sweet. The 
object beloved a second time may be more amiable 
—may be more deserving of affection, but in the 
first place there is a novelty of circumstance and 
feeling—an untasted cup of joy, which ina repeti- 
tion falls short of its original flavor. We are, ina 
second affection, going over a path already trodden; 
in the first, we explore a new track covered with 
wild roses and spontaneous luxuriances, that diffuse 
odours, which lose much of their freshness on being 
exhaled. We always know we are in love a second 
time, from our former experience. The first time 
we are novices, and receive our maiden impressions 
gilded by brighter hopes and hallowed by a sancti- 
ty that cast almost a religious holiness over them.— 
Repetitions of love grow more and more sensual ; 
it is in youth’s first affection only that a love like 
that of angels, is exchanged—ethereal, untainted, 
lucid with heavenly purity. First love is like youth, 
full of generous impulses and exalted feeling. 

In successive visitations it becomes corrupted, as 
in advancing years we grow more and more the 
creatures of circumstances, interest, and the world’s 
custom. Youth is infinitely nearer the optimism 
contemplated by moralists and philosophers than 
manhood. ‘ Love, too,’ it has been observed wise- 
ly, ‘is always nearer allied to melancholy than to 
jollity or mirth.’ The instances recorded of the 
purest and most exalted passion, are among the se- 
date temperaments. The souls that feed upon 
themselves, that keep back from the multitude, 
that cannot put up with common-place, but aspire 





to idealities and creaticns of their own—these have 
generally the earliest, the most durable, and the 
deepest impressions from love. 
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FEMALE HEROISM AND VIRTUE. 

Pantuza, queen of Susiana, became a captive in 
the Assyrian war to Cyrus, who, when infutmed 
that Asia had never produced a beauty comparable 
to her, refused to see her, alleging that as a motive 
why he should avoid her ; adding that were he to 
see her once, he should wish to see her again, and 
should be in danger of forgetting in her company 
the care of his fame and future prospects. He there- 
fore confided the qystody of the queen to his friend 
Araspes, who, béing enamoured of her charms, de- 
clared his passion, but was indignantly rejected.— 
Araspes en sent by Cyrus on an expedition 
tothe Ass¥fiap camp. Panthea, informed of his ab- 
sence, communicated to Cyrus that she could pro- 
cure him a friend who would be more faithful and 
useful than Araspes. The friend she meant was 
Abradates, her husband, whom she detached from 
the service of the king of Assyria. Subsequently, 
when her husband was about to proceed to battle, 
Panthea brought him a suit of armour, to which 
were attached the jewels that had_erfiameén'ed her 
person, and when she saw him ike the reins of his 
steed, thus addressed him : ? 

“If ever a wife loved her»husband a thousand 
times more than herself, that wife is doubtless yours; 
and my conduct has certainly been a better proof of 
this than my words; yet, notwithstanding the ar- 
dour of my passion, | would rather choose, and I 
swear by the tencer bonds by which we are united, 
{ would rather choose to expire with you in the 
bosom of honour, than to live with a husband in 
whose shame I must participate. Remember the 
obligations we owe to Cyrus; remember that I was 
a captive, and that he gave me liberty, that I was 
exposed to insult, and that he defended me ; re- 
member in fine that [I have deprived him of his 
friend ; and that, relying on my word, he has be- 
lieved he shall find one more brave, and doubtless 
more faithful, in my beloved Abradates.” 

Abradates was slain in the battle that ensued, and 
his beautiful queen, stung with grief at her loss, 
expired on his bosom. 


Damonax, a Spartan, on being asked if he would 
condemn to death, like criminals, those citizens 
who had forfeited their honor, replied—‘* We con- 
demn them to a severer punishment; we suffer them 
to live, and render them miserable. In corrupt 
states the man who dishonors himself is every where 
blamed and every where received : with us ignomi- 
ny follows and torments him wherever he goes.— 
We punish him both in himself and what is most 
dear to him. His wife, condemned to waste her 
life in tears, is not allowed to appear in public ;— 
and if he himself venture abroad, he must, by the 
negligence of his dress, confess his shame and keep 
ata respectful distance from every citizen lve meets. 
At our games, he is exposed to the view and con- 





tempt of the public. A thousand deaths are not to 
be compared to this punishment.” 


—=S—— 





Dante and Shakespeare form a striking paralle|— 
as the master bards of Italy and England—oppress 
ed with praise and attention at home, and ridiculed 
as barbarians by foreign critics. Dante rose before 
the dawn of letters in Italy ; and Shakespeare soon 
after they had spread in England. Finding their na 
tive tongues without system or limit, each formed 
another language within his own; a language as 
peculiar as their creators, and entering only like au 
thorities into common Italian and English, to add 
nerve, and spirit, and dignity, and beauty. Both 
have stood the obliterating waste of ages, have seen 
younger styles grow old and disappear, have survi 
ved allthe short-lived fopperies of literature, and 
flourish now in unabated fashion, inyiting and re- 
sisting ten thousand imitations.” 





Freedom of Conversation.—The Ca 
liph, Mottawakkell, was once sitting up 
on a bench with one of his physicians, 
named Bactish, who was dressed in a tu- 
nic of rich silk, but which happened on 
the edge to have a small rent. The Ca- 
liph, entering into discourse with him, 
continued playing with this rent, till he 
had made it reach up to his girdle. In 
the course of their conversation, the Ca 
liph asked him, “How he could deter- 
mine when a person was so mad as to re- 
quire being bound?” ‘“ We biod bim,”’ 
replied Bactish, “ when things proceed 
to that extremity, that he tears the tunic 
of his physician up to the girdle.” The 
Caliph fell backwards in a fit of laughter, 
and ordered Bactish a present of rich 
garments and a donation in money. 


Patience.—As Averroes, the famous 
philosopher, was lecturing one day in the 
college of lawyers, a slave belonging to 
one who was his enemy, came and whis- 
peredhim. Averroes turning round, and 
saying, ‘well, well,” the company be- 
lieved the slave had brought him a mes- 
sage from his master. ‘The next day the 
slave returned, implored his pardon, and 
publicly confessed that, when he whisper- 
ed him, he bad spokena slander. “God 
forgive thee,” replied Averroes; “thou 
hast publickly shewn me to be a patient 
man; and, as for thy injury, ‘tis not wor 
thy of notice.” Averroes after this gave 
him money, adding withal this monition: 
*“ What thou hast done to me, do not do 
to another.” 


Ebenezer Adams, of Philadelphia, a ce- 
lebrated Q@#Wker, on visiting a lady of 
rank, whom he found six months after 
the death of her husband, sitting on a so- 
pha covered with black cloth, and in all 
the dignity of wo, approached her with 
great solemnity, gently taking her by the 
hand, thus accosted her :—* So friend, I 
see that thou hast not yet forgiven God 
Almighty,” This seasonable reproof bad 
such an effect upon the person to whom 
it was addressed, that she immediately 
had ail her trappings of grief d¢stroyed, 
went about her necessary business and 
avocations, and soon after took another 
husband 
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Lo! from the gorgeous east advancing, 
See the lovely Queen of May— 

** Joy and mirth around her dancing,” 
O’er the meadows bright and gay. 

Fresh flow’rets in her radiance blush, 

And fountains in her footsteps gush ! 


Her robe the magic flush of morn, 

That floats on fragrant zephyrs sweet— 
Ambrosial gems her waist adorn, 

And pearly dew-drops deck her feet— 
Enveil’d in smiles, and blossom-crown’d, 
She strews her golden treasures round. 


Hanrens-Feury, Apait 30. JUVENIS. 
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Again the infant flowers of Spring 

Call thee to sport on thy rainbow wing— 
Spirit of Beauty ! the air is bright 

With the boundless flow of thy mellow light ; 
The woods are ready to bud and bloom, 

And are weaving for Summer their quiet gloom; 
The tufted brook reflects, as it flows, 

The tips of the half-unopened rose, 

And the early bird, as he carols free, 

Sings to his little love and thee. 


See how the clouds, as they fleetly pass, 

‘Throw theirshadowy veilon the darkening grass ; 
And the pattering showers and stealing dews, 
With their starry gems and skyey hues, 

From the oozy meadow, that drinks the tide, 
To the shelter’d vale on the mountain side, 
Wake to a new and fresher birth 

The tenderest tribes of teeming earth, } 
And scatter with light and dallying play j 
Their earliest flowers in the Zephyr’s way. 





He comes from the mountain’s piny steep, 
For the long boughs bend with a silent sweep, 
And his rapid steps have hurried o’er 

The grassy hills to the pebbly shore ; 

And now, on the breast of the lonely lake, 
The waves in silvery glances break, 

Like a short and quickly rolling sea, 

When the gale first feels its liberty, 

And the flakes of foam, like coursers, run, 
Rejoicing beneath the vertical sun. 


He has crossed the lake, and the forest heaves, 
To the sway of his wings its billowy leaves, 
And the downy tufts of the meadow fly 

In snowy clouds, as he passes by, 

And softly beneath his noiseless tread 

The odorous spring-grass bends its head : 
And now he reaches the woven bower, 
Where he meets his own beloved flower, 
And gladly his wearied limbs repose 

In the shade of the newly-opening rose. P. 








POR A TABLET ON THE BANKS OPM STREAM. 
Stranger ! awhile upon this mossy bank 

Recline thee. If the sun ride high, the breeze 
That loves to ripple o’er the rivulet, 
Will play around thy brow, and the cool sound 
Of running waters soothe thee. Mark how clear 
Jt sparkles. o’er the shallow, and behold 
Where o’er its surface wheels with restless speed 
Yon glossy insect, on the sand below 
How swift the shadow flies. The stream is pure 
In solitude, and many a healthful herb 
Bends o’er its course, and dr:nks the vital wave : 
But passing on amid the haunts of man, 
It finds pollution there, and rolls from thence 
A tainted tide. Seek’st thou for Harrrness? 


Go, Stranger, sojourn in the woodiand cot 
Of Innocence, and thou shall find her there. 








LINTS ON A SOLDIER, FOUND LYING DEAD ON THE 


FILLD OF BATTLE. 

Wreck of a warrior pass’d away ! 

Thou form without a name ! 
Which thought and felt but yesterday, 

And dreamt of future fame ! 
Stripp’d of thy garments who shall guess 
Thy rank, thy lineage, and thy race ? 
If haughty chieftain holding sway, 
Ur lowlier destin’d to obey ! 


The light of that fix’d eye is set, 

And all is moveless now, 

But Passion’s traces linger yet, 

And lower upon that brow ; 
Expression has not yet wax’d weak, 
The lips seem e’en in act to speak, 
And clench’d the cold and lifeless hand, 
As if it grasp’d the battle brand ! 


Tho’ from that head, late towering high, 
The waving plume is torn, 

And low in dust that form doth lie, 
Dishonor’d and forlorn ! 

Yet Death’s dark shadow cannothide 

The graven characters of pride, 

That on the lip and brow reveal 

The impress of the spirit’s seal. 


Lives there a mother to deplore 

The son she ne’er shall see ? 
Or maiden on some distant shore, 

To break her heart for thee !— 
PRerechance to roam a maniac there, 
With wild flower wreaths to deck her hair, 
And through the weary night.to wait 
Thy footsteps at the lonely gate, 


Long shall she linger there in vain 

The evening fire shall trim, 
And gazing on tne darkening main 

Shall often call on him 
Who hears her not—who cannot hear— 
Oh! deaf forever is the ear 
That once in listening rapture hung 
Upon the music of her tongue ! 


Long may she dream—to wake is wo !— 
Ne’er may remembrance tell 
Its tale to bid her sorrows flow, 
And hope to sigh farewell,— 
The heart, bereaving of its stay, 
Quenching the beam that cheers her way 
Along the waste of life—till she 
Shall lay her down and sleep like thee ! 





FROM POULSTON’S AMERICAN DAILY ADVERTISER. 


MY BOY’S GRAVE. 


We visited thy grave, my child! 
Last night, thy mother and I, 

We saw it clad with spring flowers wild, 
The bed where thou dost Le. 

We thought of all that’s bright and fair, 
As false and fleeting too ; 

We look’d on thy grassy turf, and there 
We saw that death is true. 


And memory told of every smile, 
Each look was dear as ever ; 

Time may a mother’s grief beguile, 
Blot out that look ?—O never ! 

*Tis her’s within the heart’s recess, 
To all but heaven unhknown— 

To cherish its image and to bless 
The spotless cherub flown. 


We had mark’d thy beauties stealing on, 
As we nourished the tender flower ; 
We, tembling, lov’d our little one, 
For frail is childhood’s hour. 
And as we kiss’d thy infant brow, 
And clasp’d thee oft, the fear 
Of parting, wrung our bosoms, but now 





SeuvrTaer, 





’Tis ovyer,—thou art not here. 








Our dreams of thee were gay, my boy, 
We have wept those visions fled ; 
But now the healing tears of joy, 
Are given to the dead ; 
From dying friends, from griefs and all 
Of existence’ rude alarms, 
Thus free—who can lament the call, 
Sweet one! to thy Father’s arms ? T. 





GREEK SONG OF VICTORY—sy rencivat. 


The red day of slaughter is done, 
The rose tint is pale in the west ; 
The triumph of Liberty won, 
Joy swells each Athenian breast ; 
We have buried our foes in the wave, 
That rolls on the iron-bound shore, 
“And, the foot of the Ottoman slave, 
Shall dare scale our ramparts no more ; 
They came in their pride and their pomp tothe fight, 
But have scatter’d, like dust, in the rush of ot 
might. 


They came with the dawning of day— 
The sun brightly glanced on their sails, 
And their fleet on the conquering way, 
Bore furward with favoring gales ; 
Like a dark cloud of tempest they came— 
Already they uttered their yell, 
When we let loose our arrows of flame, 
And the pride cf the Musselmen fell ; 
Then the wave with the fire and the slaughter wa 
red, 
And our prows hurried on thro’ the dying and dead 


They are gone—and the sea rolls again 
In peace on our iron-bound shore ; 
They have left but the wreck and the stain, 
Where the green wave heav’d purple with gore, 
As the last light grows dim in the west, 
O God of the brave and the free ! 
How the fullness that swells in each breast, 
Is pour’d forth in blessings to thee ; 
For we trusted in thee—and the arm of thy might 
Has scatter’d our foes in the perilous fight. 





[FROM THE ¢HARLESTON COURIER. ] 

We have frequently been favored, by a young Ca- 
rolinian, now resident in the Island of Cuba, with 
poetical contributions of considerable merit, un 
der the signature of ‘“‘Rurus.” The following, 
which is extremely pretty, is one of several lately 
received. 

TO A LADY CARESSING A BIRD. 


On, would I were that favor’d bird ; 
Thy nectar then I’d sweetly sip, 
Pecking at each endearing word 
E’er it could leave thy rosy lip ! 
Whilst to enhance the bliss, each while 
I’d hop away to view thee then— 
Chirping at ev’ry playful guile 
To lure me to thy lips again ! 


And oh! when thou wouldst near to death 
Press me to those sweet lips and eyes ; 
How wildly would I drink the breath 
I’d yield thee back in broken sighs ! 
And when my soul was drunk with bliss, 
I’d, reeling, strive to be more blest, 
And stealing one last madd’ning kiss, 
Fall flutt’ring on thy snowy breast ! 


And waking, I would sing the love, 
The impassion’d love I felt for thee ; 
And thou shouldst love me far above 
The rival beaux who’d envy me. 
But shouldst thou to some favor’d beau 
Return a soft responsive sigh, 
*T would grieve my little fond heart so— 
’T would break it~ar 1 I'd die—I’d die. 





RUFUS 
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